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II.— ON THE RECESSION OF THE LATIN ACCENT IN 

CONNECTION WITH MONOSYLLABIC WORDS 

AND THE TRADITIONAL WORD-ORDER.^ 

Part I. 

INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM. 

The present study was originally undertaken with a view to 
determining the probable cause of the frequent syllable-shorten- 
ing which occurs in early Latin verse in connection with short 
monosyllables, i. e. sed tllum'', sed autem; in its present form, 
however, it will be found devoted chiefly to the preliminary task 
of determining the place of the grammatical accent in the word- 
groups ^, >^ ii; — ,>-'-; and >^, >^ "-^ ii. For it is evident that, 
after determining the place of the grammatical accent in the flexi- 
ble tribrach groups sed ea, sed eni{m), etc., we shall be in a much 
better position to determine how far the accents sid ilium, sid 
autem and the like are due to their analogy. 

' This paper is an extension of a preliminary study on the same subject, an 
abstract of which appears in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. 
XXIII. A study of the accent of the trisyllabic word-groups occurring in 
Terence has been published by the writer in Transactions Am. Philolog, 
Assoc. XXXIV (1903), pp. 60-103. 

' The scansion of ille, immo, quidquid, niquis, kocin, etc., in some other cases 
as words of two morae, constitutes a wholly distinct problem. Upon this 
question the general principles laid down by Skutsch must be accepted as 
final ; at the same time Skutsch's conclusions appear to me to call for certain 
modifications. Thus metrical theory does not require us to assume that a 
weak final short syllable which is neglected in iambic verse, i. e. illic, or a 
weak medial short syllable which is neglected in anapaestic verse, i. e. 
perdldi, suffers absolute 'apocope' or 'syncope'; it is sufficient to assume 
that such a syllable was greatly weakened in pronunciation. In general the 
colloquial iambic poets avail themselves of this license with a definite 
purpose, viz., in order to preserve unbroken the traditional word-orders, 
which exist in connection with the sentence-introducing pronouns and con- 
junctions, i. e. ille ««/, unde tti, etc. A study of the question from this 
point of view will be published elsewhere, and it will be sufficient to point 
out here that, just as the existence of nSmpe is disproved by the non-occurrence 
of nemp{e) with elision, so the existence of ecquis, etc., is disproved by the non- 
occurrence of ecqu[a), slqu(em), etc. 
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The question of the recession' of the accent upon monosyllabic 
words which are closely connected both in sense and in pronun- 
ciation with some following word, is not a new one. Thus Ritschl 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Prolegomena, the chapter entitled 
'de Accentu Logico', gives the rule (p. CCLVIII f.) that, so far 
as regards the accent, an iambic or pyrrhic dissyllable may coalesce 
with a preceding short monosyllable to form a trisyllabic word, 
i. e. pro equo, U erus, quid agam. While Ritschl speaks 
prevailingly in this discussion of metrical coalescence, due to 
the fact that two short syllables are closely connected in 
forming a resolved arsis, there can be no doubt, I think, 
that he means to imply also a real coalescence in ordinary 
pronunciation. Valuable, however, as is Ritschl's study of this 
whole question, his treatment must appear to a critical student 
of the Latin accent at the present day as wanting at times in 
definiteness and precision. For the critical student must not only 
consider the question primarily from the view-point of actual 
coalescence, but must apply the necessary tests to determine the 
law of the accent in whole series of word-complexes and groups. 
Ritschl does not attempt to apply such tests, and it is doubtful 
whether he recognized the operation of a definite law in these 
processes. True, he not only holds, as has been already noted, 
that pro equo, H erus, quid agam, etc., are accented as trisyllabic 
groups, but he correctly declares (Proleg., p. CCLXI) that the 
accent oi d& lllo, it isie, etc., is determined by the same principle, 
yet upon turning to p. CCLIII of the same chapter of the Proleg., 
we are perplexed to find a supposed example set ea (Trin. prol. 
10: set id, quid htic) quoted in illustration of the thesis that mono- 
syllabic particles of trite use and little weight are rightly placed 
extra arsim. If this view were correct, it would appear that the 
dramatists had known two forms of accentuation in the trisyllabic 
word-groups in question, viz. set ea and set ea, which is far from 
being the case. For, with a single exception, which is only appar- 
ent (Cap. 329: ut ia-quae), the 27 cases ^ occurring in the drama- 

' For the sake of convenience the term 'recession' is here employed in gen- 
eral of the initial accentuation, ■Si,^ vj ; ^, ^ >-•, although it is not in all cases 
strictly applicable, see below p. i6i. 

'Viz., Ba. 203; 472; Cap. 970; 942;Ci. 742; Ep. 265 ; 532; Men. 186; Mi. 
346; 686; Mo. 160; Foe. 1015 ; 1265; Ps. 277; 1087; Ru. 1081 ; Tri. 330; 1168 ; 
An. 337 ; 837 ; He. 191 ; 334 ; Eu. 926; Ph. 480; 1015 ; cf. 1046; Titin. com. fr. 
gS; cf. Att. tr. fr. 432. Cf. also Seyffert's observation, Stud. Plaut., p. 27 n.. 
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tists in which ea, id et, earn in etc., are preceded by a short mono- 
syllable, all show the recessive accentuation s&i ea, etc., and the 
reading set &d quid hlic quoted by Ritschl from Trin. prol. lo is 
only an unfortunate conjecture of Bothe's for the MS reading 
set ea hue quid introierit, just as Fleckeisen makes a similar inad- 
missible conjecture sed ia servlbat, Phorm. 83, for the MS read- 
ing ea s6rvi6bat.' The remarkable uniformity which appears to 
exist in the accentuation of sU ea and similar groups suggests an 
inquiry into the general tendencies of the republican accent. 

The Republican Accent. 

There are two periods of the Latin language, the accent-laws 
of which admit of being reconstructed even in minute detail. 
The first of these is the republican period, the accents of which 
are preserved in the dialogue verse of the dramatists; the second 
is the period of vulgar Latin which gave birth to the Romance 
languages and has left its accents embedded in the Romance 
forms. These two periods are separated at their furthest limits 
by an interval of nearly a thousand years, and the accentual 
changes which took place within this long period of time are 
numerous and in some cases far-reaching, yet so slowly is each 
single change of accentuation eflfected in the speech of a people ^ 
that it seems possible to trace with some precision the history of 
almost all the important changes in the Latin accent which 
occurred subsequent to the time of Plautus. According to the 
views which are held by most accentual scholars the Latin accent 
rested upon the initial syllable of words and groups until a time 
shortly before the begintiing of the literary period (see the 
references given by Stolz in Miiller's Handbuch II 2, p. loi if., 
3 Aufl.). Thus in the time of Plautus the initial accent law was 
already superseded, but its effects were still very distinctly felt ; 

that the common formula "qiiis-hic (hdec)-est?" is never accented on the 
second syllable. 

' Not admissible then are the accents marked by Hauler in his edition of 
the Phormio : prol. 8 et eam; v. 284 itaeflm, 605 si ab eo. 

'Thus in our own language in the case of many words derived from the 
Latin like confiscate, contemplate, demonstrate, etc., the contest between the 
Latin accent and the English recessive tendency has been going on since 
Shakspere's time and is not yet fully at an end, although in other words of 
this class, i. e. obdtlrate, oppdrtune, contrdry, sepiilchre, etc., (Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Grammar, §490) the Latin accent has long disappeared. 
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we shall best describe the republican accent then as strongly 
recessive in its nature and as seeking every opportunity of reces- 
sion within the limits of the three-syllable law. The extreme 
recession of the accent is shown in three classes of words : I. In 
the inseparable composila which were usually written by the 
Romans as single words, i. e., ixpllcat, rinegat, cdmpater, disu- 
per, etc. II. In the separable composila} Under this head I 
include first the recession in those separable composita which 
were not infrequently ^ written by the Romans as single words, or 
whose parts were sometimes joined together by the v^iv, i. e., 
cale/acii, inter esse (iniir erii), circum venii, proptereos, inforo, 
quamdiu, intered loci, anti volans, ant& iulit (the last two written 
with the iK^/v by Donatus, Keil, IV 372, 2 ff.=Sch611, De ace, p. 
92; Dioraedes, I 434, 36 ff.=Sch6Il, 1. 1., p. 95 ; Max. Vict., VI 
193, 28=Scholl, 1. 1., p. 98) ; and secondly the recession in those 
combinations which were only occasionally written together by 
the Romans, and which can only be called composita in the 
broadest, that is, in the ancient sense of the term ; these latter 
include all the common phrases of the spoken language and also, 
to a large extent, as we shall see later on, the traditional Latin 
word-orders, i. e. sidenim (Priscian, Keil, III 93, iif.), cdrita, 
quidego, quidea, niiitne, ndn potest, hatiscio, certd scio, etc. III. 
In the regular accentuation of quadrisyllable words beginning 
with three shorts (y^^—, proceleusmatic and fourth paeon words) 
upon the initial syllable, i. e.fdcilius (cf. Stolz in M tiller's Hand- 
buch II 2, p. loi). 

' For a definition of composita, see the locus classicus in Priscian, Keil, II 
177, 15 ff-> and for a discussion of the separable composita see Priscian, II 183, 
12 ; III 113, 6; ib. 413, 14. The ancients included all prepositional phrases 
among the composita, as is evident fron\ Charisius I 17, 3; Diom. I 436, 15 ; 
Dositheus VII 389, 4 ; ib. 409, 27, etc. 

^This and subsequent references to the Roman system of word-division as 
extremely fluctuating and uncertain (see, e. g,, CIL. I index, p. 6og f.) are 
intentionally made. The practical necessity of adopting — often arbitrarily — 
a fairly uniform word-division in modern texts of Latin authors obscures for 
most readers the whole subject of the Latin word-division and of the Latin 
separable composita, and is often misleading even to the critical student. The 
subject calls for a fuller exposition, but I can only refer here to my brief dis- 
cussion of the Latin word-division in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc, xxxiv 97-100, 
and to Eyssenhardt's reproduction, to some extent, of the variable word- 
division of the MSS in his edition of Martianus Capella (Leipzig, i855), viz. 
et enim and etenim,praeter ed zxiA. praetered, etc. 
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In the Romance languages we find the Latin composita, both 
separable and inseparable, preserved in great abundance, and we 
observe further that many of the composita, which were separable 
in old Latin appear only as inseparable composita in Romance, 
i. e. Span. tambien=L'iX. tarn, bene {tamiene). Span. iampoco=z 
Lat. tarn paucum {tampaucum.^ Span. «?«fMW<?=Lat. iiec unus 
(necumis) ; cf. Corssen, Ausspr. IP, p. 890. The coalescence in 
pronunciation of the more common monosyllables with the fol- 
lowing word is regularly indicated also by the writing in literary 
Italian and by the doubling of the initial consonant of the second 
word, i. e. eilui=^etlui, ebbene=eibene, ckeccosa=quidcausa, etc. 
(Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. d. roman. Sprach. I, p. 508). But at 
this point all similarity ceases; for, as regards the form and 
accent of the composita, the Romance languages, as is well 
known, proceed from a period of thorough-going ' re-composi- 
tion ' ('de-composition'); cf. G. Paris, Role de I'accent Lat. 
dans la langue franpaise, p. 83 ; Meyer-Liibke, 1. 1., I, p. 495 ; 
Seelmann, Aussprache des Latein, p. 58 ff.; Lindsay, Lat. Lang., 
p. 199 f.; Stolz, Hist. Gramm. d. lat. Sprache I, p. 188. It is of 
course not to be denied that single cases of recomposition occur 
in the oldest literature; thus Stolz, Hist. Gramm. I, p. 187, quotes 
expars Turpilius, cited by Nonius II 138, 29 Miill.; requaereres 
Plant. Merc. 633; conquaesivei CIL. I 551 ; conquaesiverit CIL. 
I 198, 38 etc., as well as late Latin inscriptional forms like reddedi 
CIL. VI 3, 20029; condederuni ib. 18850; but it was only at a 
very late period and only after a long conflict that these pro- 
cesses of disintegration and recomposition finally prevailed over 
the earlier tendencies towards composition and recession. Since, 
then, the Romance forms belong to a period of thorough-going 
recomposition, they commonly show the fall of the accent in the 
three classes of words just enumerated: I. In all inseparable 
composita in which the original composition was still felt,' i. e.. 
Late Lat. explicat, Fr. esploie ; ren^gat, Ital. riniega, O. Fr. 
renie ; compdter, Fr. comp&re, Span, comp&dre; desiiper, Fr. 
desure ; *ad prope (in old Latin regularly *dd prope, like the 
compound adverbs and prepositions : d& super, in super, diforis, 
dforis, dd foras, post modo; compare, for the last, Servius ad Eel. 
I 30), Ital. apruovo, O. Fr. a pruef; Hn fdris, Ital. infuori; 

' Only in cases where the original composition was no longer felt, was the 
recessive accent upon the prefix retained, i. e. cdllocat, Fr. couche, etc. ; cf. G. 
Paris, 1. 1., p. 83. 
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*assatis, Ital. ass&i, Fr. ass6z ; *de novo (in old Latin only de- 
mco), Fr. de nouveau. II. In almost all the separable composita, 
i. e. Late Lat. adp&deni {app&dem^ Ital. appie ; iamdiu, Fr. 
jadis ; insinu, Ital. insino ; et bene, Ital. ebbene ; si bhte, Ital. 
sebbene ; ("aw <5^«^, Span, tambien, etc. III. In the case of words 
like facilius the change from the pro-antepenultimate accent was 
completed as early as the middle of the second century A. D.' 
In spite of this thorough-going 're-composition,' traces of the 
old Latin recessive accent have been retained in the Romance 
languages in the case of a few separable composita. Thus the 
Romance forms derived from the cardinal numerals viginfi, 
triginta, etc., presuppose a Latin accent upon the antepenult, 
and are consequently derived, according to d'Ovidio, Ztschr. f. 
roman. Philol. VIII 82 ff. and Skutsch, Forsch., p. 160 ff., from 
Latin composita like viginii-minae, trigintd-dies, etc' More 
direct in its bearing upon the present study is the retention 
of the recessive accent in the prepositional composita ciim- 
illa, de ilia, as shown by the Italian colla, della^ cf Corsser, 
Ausspr. IP, p. 889 and Skutsch, Forsch., p. 158; it is note- 
worthy that this accentuation of cilm-illa agrees also with 
those statements of the grammarians (Scholl, De ace, p. 192 f.; 
Seelmann, Ausspr., p. 41), which show that dnnde , pe'rlnde , etc., 

'A study of this accentuation which I have made complete for the poets of 
the empire shows that, after the middle of the second century, the iamt)ic 
poets completely banished the accent facilius from all parts of the verse 
except the difficult verse-close. 

' Here the traditional word-order, in accordance with which the cardinals are 
usually prefixed to their nouns (v. Delbrilck, Syntakt. Forsch. Ill 35, and 
Schmalz, in MiiUer's Handbuch II» 2, p. 464) has caused recession of the 
the accent even upon polysyllabic words, i. e., the accent triginta arises token- 
ever the qualified noun is an iambic word, that is, equally in a// combinations 
of numeral and iambic noun, and in the rare trigintd-mamis as well as in the 
frequent trigintd-minas. In consequence of the extreme frequency of some of 
these combinations, the accent triginta alone is represented in the Romance 
derivatives. 

2 By the side of these forms, as Dr. J. E. Shaw has kindly suggested to me, 
may be placed alia and dalla, both older combinations than colla and della. 
The question is still open with Romance scholars as regards such a derivation 
as this, or that proposed by d'Ovidio, A. G. It. IX 71, n. (cf. Meyer-Lilbke, 
Z. R. Ph. XXI 328 f.). On the other hand, the fact that so large a part of 
the total use of ego in the colloquial language consists of its occurrence in 
word-orders like e't ego may possibly have something to do with the numerous 
Romance atonic forms like Span, yo, Fr. je. 
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were the common colloquial pronunciations of their time; simi- 
larly we find id llli, Biich. CLE. 130, 2 in a poetical inscrip- 
tion as late as the year 50 a. d. (v. Biicheler's note), point- 
ing probably to the persistence of the grammatical accent 
id- lilt, it- ilH, etc. Again the sentence-introducing conjunction 
et became tonic in old Latin in such sequences (traditional 
word-orders) as U-ego, H-ea, H-niihi, etc. At the present 
day, to be sure, the Romance languages preserve in general 
only the atonic forms of et, but I owe to the kindness of 
Prof. C. C. Marden the information that old Spanish has 
preserved also the tonic forms ye, ie} Similarly the inter- 
rogative, relative and indefinite monosyllabic pronouns, which 
are usually atonic became tonic in classical Latin in a vast num- 
ber of sequences, i. e. quid agis, qudd agis, siquid agis^ etc.; here 
the Romance languages have preserved both forms, i. e. tonic 

'See also R. Menendez Pidal, Manual elem. de gram, historica espan., 
Madrid, 1904, p. 212. 

^The verse of the dramatists affords the strongest possible evidence of the 
tonic character of the relative and the indefinite as well as of the interrogative 
pronouns in these and all similar word-orders. Hence I follow Scholl, De 
ace, p. 67 (cf. Neue-Wagener, Formenl. II', p 430) in rejecting absolutely the 
teaching by which the Latin grammarians attempt, in imitation of the Greek 
accentual system, to distinguish sharply between the accent of the interrog- 
ative and the relative pronouns, attributing the acute invariably to the inter- 
rogative and the grave to the relative. As is well-known, the grammarians 
are not thoroughly consistent here ; for while they imitate the Greek dis- 
tinctions in their statements about the interrogative and relative pronouns, 
they are by no means agreed in their accounts of the accent of the indefinite 
pronoun, since Priscian, XIII 3, 13 f., states that the interrogative and the 
indefinite (!) qui have the acute accent, the relative qui the grave. While the 
interrogative pronoun no doubt naturally receives the accent somewhat more 
frequently than the relative or the indefinite pronoun, a thorough-going dis- 
tinction in the accent of the several classes cannot reasonably be maintained ; 
see the excellent remarks of SchSll on this question (1. 1., p. 67); "Pronuntiatio 
autem non solum pronominum, sed omnium fere vocabulorum quodam modo 
immutatur acriusque intenditur in interrogationibus, ut naturae non sit con- 
sentaneum hac re propriam quandam pronominum speciem insignire". Cf. also 
Corssen, Ausspr. IP, p. 810, on the Latin imitation of the Greek distinctions 
seen in ■koIo^, jriJffof and rcoioq, voco^, etc. Lindsay, Class. Review V (i8gi), p. 
402, also speaks somewhat doubtfully of the distinction inculcated by the 
grammarians. The very acute observations of Weil, Order of Words', Engl, 
tr., p. 88, have not convinced me that SchSU's argument is inapplicable to 
the classical languages. The grammarians' ordinary rule is also refuted by 
Donatus ad Ter. Hec. V 4, 25 : Nzim quid dixti med patr{T\ Num. aliquid : 
acuendum ergo qu{d. 
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Lat. quSm, Span, quien ; atonic quern. Span, que (cf. Seelmann, 
Ausspr. d. lat., p. 57) ; tonic Lat. quid, Fr. quoi ; atonic quid, Fr. 
que (cf. Meyer- Liibke, Gramm. d. roman. Sprach. I 506). It 
may be confidently expected that when the problem presented by 
the numerous double forms of the pronouns, prepositions and 
conjunctions in Romance (Meyer-Liibke, 1. l.,p. 504^) has been 
more fully solved than is the case at present, still other cases will 
be noted of the preservation of the old Latin accent. Yet no 
large number of such examples can be looked for in the Romance 
languages, and, according to the view which I have sought to 
present here, the Romance forms, which have arisen a thousand 
years later, cannot constitute, as is commonly assumed, a source 
of the first importance for our knowledge of the republican accent 
or of republican word-forms ; far more important here, in my 
judgment, is a study of those laws of the traditional Latin word- 
order, which at once determine the accent of word-groups and 
justify a free metrical treatment of word-forms. 

Extent of Recession. ' Enclisis '. 

The present study of the recession of the Latin accent is 
limited to the case of monosyllabic words; only the dissyllabic 
prepositions will be included in the discussion. The reason for 
this restriction lies in the fact that monosyllables are more closely 
connected in pronunciation with the following word than is 
commonly the case with longer words ; further, certain well- 
known metrical phenomena point in advance to a coalescence 
of the monosyllables in pronunciation and the almost total 
absence of a word-end, viz., formations of the iambic anapaest 
like quod amas, Phorm. 504 ; pol eis, Hec. 788 (cf. Ritschl, Proleg,, 
p. CCXXXVII ; Klotz, Grundz., p. 307 f.), and the free occurrence 
of resolved arses such as dd gum venit, Phaedr. I 21, 5 ; cf. Havet, 
ed. Phaedr., p. 160; B. Schmidt, De Senecae tragg. rationibus 
metricis, p. 46 f.; L. Miiller, Res Metr.^ p. 169. 

In general, it is to be noted that a recession of the accent 
cannot occur apart from some usual word-order. The latter 
may, however, either be the order of some frequent single phrase, 
such as huiils-modi, intered-loci, etc., or it may conceivably be 
the grammatical or traditional word-order which is observed by 
all the words belonging to one part of speech in relation to 
the words belonging to some other part of speech, i. e., ' die tra- 
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ditionelle Wortstellung ' of Delbriick (Syntakt. Forschr III, isff.; 
IV, 148 ff.)' It is conceivable also that the analogy of phrases 
and traditional word-orders should in some cases favor a re- 
cession of the accent. Wholly exceptional, however, is the 
peculiar Greek usage which is seen, for example, in the recessive 
accent of a casual combination like "wdpairoy T««r, and which, no 
doubt, is an extension, through some long-continued process of 
development, of the original construction Kara aivitnv, which is 
seen in the case of avOpavov nva. I assume for Latin that the 
accent of iambic words would readily recede whenever these 
were pronounced in connection with proclitic words, such as the 
Latin monosyllables can be shown to have been in very large 
measure, and that under certain conditions iambic words became 
practically enclitic in Latin. The question may perhaps be asked 
whether there are not also some formal enclitics in Latin, and 
whether there are not some cases of recession of the accent due 
to these. The number, however, of formal enclitics in Latin, 
i. e., enclitics which, entirely apart from a frequent word-order, 
throw back an accent upon the preceding word, as may be seen 
in the Greek avBpanov nvfs and in a hypothetical Latin ^'regis 
enim, is extremely small, and includes only que, ve, ne and a 
few similar words; ' no student of the Latin accent recognizes 
the existence of many such particles. The term ' enclitic ' is, 
however, properly and frequently applied by Latin scholars 
to unaccented and weakly accented words. It has long been 
recognized that many such ' enclitics ' occur in the Latin 
sentence, but the important researches of Wackernagel have 
made it possible for the first time to determine these words 
directly from the Latin sentence. Since the word-order which 
the enclitics observe has a direct bearing upon the problem dis- 
cussed in this paper, I shall state Wackernagel's conclusions briefly. 
Delbriick, Syntakt. Forsch. Ill, pp. 47, 59, 76, first pointed out 

' Similarly quidem when attached to pronouns becomes practically a formal 
enclitic in consequence of the regular word-order, i. e., egb-quidem, ilUquidem, 
etc.; see Luchs, Comment. Prosod. I and II. In general, however, the existence 
of formal enclitics in Latin is to be denied ; after monosyllables, to be sure, ego 
has become formally enclitic in locutions like s id ego, quls ego in consequence 
of the traditional word-order, but no phenomenon of Plautine verse is known 
to me, which at present justifies the regularity of such enclisis as *reges ego, 
*ptierds ego. *pS.tres ego, *dmem ego, even when ego in these collocations occupies 
the second position in the sentence ; hence in no sense is ego a formal enclitic 
in Latin except in association with monosyllables. 
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that enclitic, i. e. unaccented words are drawn in Sanskrit by the 
first word of the sentence, which is apparently the most strongly 
accented word, " wie von einem Magnet," and this is the case 
to such an extent that they are regularly found occupying the 
second position, even when they have no connection in sense 
with the introductory word. Wackernagel, Ueber ein Gesetz der 
indogerm. Wortstellung, Indogerm. Forsch., I 333 flf., has since 
greatly extended Delbriick's conclusions by showing with great 
completeness that the same position-law holds good for many 
I. E. languages, so that its existence in primitive I. E. is placed 
beyond all doubt. The Latin orthography, as is well-known, 
employs no external marks to indicate enclitic word-forms, and 
consequently no means of determining the Latin enclitic forms 
was formerly known except through a study of the atonic Ro- 
mance derivatives, such as the reduction of unaccented ille to 
the Romance article and of the unaccented me to Fr. me, Ital. 
wz, etc., or through the observance of some special phenomena, 
such as the avoidance of atque ' and ille in the tonic sixth foot of 
the hexameter (cf. L. Miilier, Res Metr.^ p. 277). Wackerna- 
gel's researches seem, however, to supply a direct means of 
determining the Latin atonies in the precise form in which they 
existed in the classical age ; in any case, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the old association of the second place in the sentence with 
accentual weakness is retained to a very large extent in Latin, as 
has liinij been recognized in the caseof fwm, autem, vero, igitur, 
quoque, quidem, etc. (v. the references given by Wackernagel, 
1. 1., p. 406). Similarly Wackernagel holds, that if the oblique 
case of A Latin personal or demonstrative pronoun shows pre- 
cisely the same peculiarities of position as a Greek personal 
pronoun, whose enclisis is indicated in writing, viz. by graviiatmg 
regularly towards the second position, the weak accentual char- 
acter of the personal or demonstrative pronoun should be con- 
sidered as established for Latin also. These conclusions, which 
were reached through a study of the word-order alone, are very 
notably confirmed in certain cases, as will be shown in detail 
further on, by the verse-accents of the dramatists ; for, if we 
examine at the beginning of the sentence the extremely sensitive 
tribrach groups in which the verse-accentuation must correspond 
to the grammatical accent, i. e. sid ego, sed ea, sed ita, sed 

' On the weak accentual character of the Latin conjunctions in general, see 
especially the testimony of Audax, Keil, VII, p. 360, i ff. 
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eniini), sed eris etc., it appears at once that the initial accent 
alone was known in these groups to the republican dramatists, 
and that the second word is here unaccented, i. e. sid ego, sM 
eris, etc. The case of dactylic groups at the beginning of the 
sentence, such as sed mihi, atque ita, non ita, is somewhat differ- 
ent, since they are far less sensitive material for accentual inves- 
tigation and do not admit here the same metrical test ; yet it can 
scarcely be doubted that they were also accented similarly to a 
large extent in the spoken language. It should be pointed out, 
however, in conclusion that the only definite relation which the 
recessive accents sM ego, sid ea, sid mihi bear to Wackernagel's 
law, consists in the traditional I. E. word-order which the Latin 
has here preserved ; the Latin accent, which results of course 
from the word-order, conforms in every case to the Latin system 
of accentuation, i. e. id enim (monosyllable), but more often 
r&ges inint (dissyllable) in a non-rhythmical sequence. 

Separable Composita. 

It is not surprising to find that the separable character of many 
of the Latin composita and the consequent free use of tmesis- 
forms attracted the attention of grammarians even in ancient 
times and called forth conflicting definitions of 'composition' 
(Priscian, Keil, III, p. 113, 6; ib. 413, 14; II 183, 12 vs. Orthogr. 
Bern. II, Keil, Supplement., p. 296, 8; 295, 29). The view here 
adopted by Priscian, viz., that combinations like respublica, 
nullomodo, nihilominus, etc., are composita, in spite of the oc- 
casional separation of their component parts, is undoubtedly 
correct upon the whole, yet a real solution of the problem is 
given only by the use of the historical method and by a study 
of the various stages through which the word-group passes in 
the course of its development. In accordance with this method, 
Leo (Nachr. d. Gottinger Ges., phil.-hist. KL, 1895, p. 415 ff.) 
has thoroughly examined a number of Plautine word-groups 
and clearly set forth the essential principles which regulate their 
use. The subject still admits of further investigation in matters 
of detail, but a brief summary, of a somewhat more general 
character than Leo's discussion, will alone be possible here. In 
the first place, it may be observed that the use of tmesis-forms 
was formerly very imperfectly understood, and that it is the 
especial merit of Wackernagel's investigations to have formulated 
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clearly one of the chief conditions under which they freely occur, 
viz., the weakly accented conjunctions, pronouns and particles, 
in their struggle to occupy the traditional second position, long 
retain the power of freely dividing the composita which have 
otherwise grown into a unity, e. g., Festus 309°, 30 M. sub vos 
placo; Cic. Off. 3, 104 ius igUur iurandum. Secondly, although 
in our modern terminology we often find it convenient on practical 
grounds to distinguish more or less sharply between word-groups 
or phrases and genuine compounds, no clear line of distinction 
can be drawn between the two classes; see Lindsay, Lat. Lang., 
p. 361 ff.; Stolz, Hist. Gramm. d. lat. Sprach. I, p. 404 ff.; Paul, 
Principles of Language,^ Engl, transl., p. 371 ff. The difficulty of 
distinguishing sharply between genuine and separable compounds 
may be said to reach its maximum in the verbs compounded with 
ante, circuni, contra, post, praeter, propter{?), subter and super, 
which exhibit no clear mark of composition in vowel change and 
at the same time readily undergo tmesis; they are also especially 
variable in respect to punctuation in MSS and Inscrr., and it is 
evident that the grammarians were far from being agreed as to 
how they should be punctuated; see Marius Victorinus, Keil, VI 
23, 7 ff., cf. also Quintil. I 5, 68. With respect to their accentu- 
ation, however, it is clear both from the statements of the 
grammarians and the verse of the iambic and dactylic poets that 
they were always treated as composita, i. e. int&r erit (cf. int&r 
eos), supir erit, ciralm dedit^, and volans, anti venit (for the use 
of the hyphen, see above, p. 150). "^Again, it is clearly impossible 
to draw sharp distinctions in this field, when we consider the case 
of those composita, which were often separated in early Latin — 
most frequently through the influence of toneless words * — , but 
at a later period lost either entirely or almost entirely the power 
of being thus freely treated. Among composita of this kind 
belong consue facer e, are facere,perfervefacere, etc. (examples 
in Stolz, Hist. Gramm. I, p. 435), fabre facere, lucri facere, 
manu emittere, animum adverfere, super esse (always freely 

> Thus hexameter closes like Verg. Aen. VIII 474, circiimsonat armis, are 
frequent. 

* Second only to the influence of toneless words in producing tmesis-forms 
must be placed the metrical necessity of finding always an iambus for the 
closing foot; see, e. g., Seyffert, Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. i888, p. 237; 
Nilsson, Quomodo pronomina ap. PI. collocentur, Lund, 19OI, p. 9; Asraus, 
De appositionis ap. PI. collocat., pp. 26-34. 
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separable), male facere, bene facere, etc., palam facere, mag- 
nopere, sacro sancfus, ius iurandum, qua propter, propter ea (for 
the reversed order ea propter, v. Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre 

I 676), tarn quant, quo minus, nihilo minus, at iamen, at qui, 
nescioquis, quid ni, or quinni (examples in Brix-Niemeyer, Mil. 
1 1 20), quippe ni {quippini), quomodo, persaepe, quicumque, etc' 
E. g. Amph. 815 qua istaec propter; Cure. 85 super WW fuerit; 
Cas. prol. 21 opere magno (other examples in Neue-Wagener, 
Formenl. II 607 f.) Amph. prol. 84 quive alter quo placeret 
fecisset minus; Rud. 946 at pol qui audies; Aul. 71 nescio pol 
quae . . . intemperiae; Cas. 370 per pol saepe peccas; Pers. 
210 quoi pol quomque, etc. 

In conclusion I am far from denying that the modern distinction 
between proper and improper compounds is in some cases a 
valuable one, yet it is necessary to add that the number of im- 
proper compounds and word-groups in Latin is much greater 
and the number of proper compounds much smaller than is 
commonly supposed; it may even be doubted whether the latter 
class includes forms like detorquet and peragit, which even in 
the Augustan poets sometimes exhibit a species of tmesis, which 
is produced by the verse-caesura^ and perceptible to the ear alone 
(L. MuUer, Res Metr.^, p. 458 ff.). Hence for the purposes of the 
present study, which freely employs the ancient terminology and 
has the accent chiefly in view, sedenim (Priscian, Keil, III 93, 

II f), inforo, quid ego, quid ea, etc., are to be regarded as 
separable or improper composita in the same sense as circiim dare, 
are facere, huiuscS m^di, etc. ; for it is undeniable that in actual 
use these phrases have often come to denote a single concept, 
as Priscian's definition requires (Keil, II 177, 15 ff.), i. e. sed enim 
= sed, quid ego = quid, while with inforo we may compare the 
English word-complexes indoors, downstairs, and the American 
downtown; see other examples in Paul, 1. L, p. 367 ff. So far, 
however, as concerns purely scientific results, it is far better to 
discard entirely the conventional terminology, and to base the 
study of the accent not at all upon 'composition', but wholly 
upon the traditional word-order. 

' For a detailed study of several of these combinations, see Leo, 1. 1., p. 
417 ff. 
^ Upon this frequent ' caesura by tmesis ', see also Plessis, Metrique § 29, 2°. 
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Accent of Monosyllables. 

We learn from the repeated statements of the Latin gram- 
marians that the prepositive monosyllables are as a rule {/ere) 
atonic (Priscian, Keil, III 479, 20, etc.). In a former discussion of 
this question (Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc, XXXIV, p. 62 f.) I 
interpreted the rule of the grammarians to mean that the mono- 
syllabic prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns and adverbs are 
atonic per se, that is, naturally or originally atonic, i. e. quam 
bine, quo minus, and that they can acquire an accent only through 
recession, i. e. qudm-bene, quo-minus. It is quite unnecessary, 
however, as I now think, to assume in this way the truth of an 
abstract proposition, such as the necessary or original atonic 
character of the monosyllables. It seems simpler and more 
reasonable, as well as more thoroughly in accord with the usage 
of other languages, to proceed from the assumption that the 
monosyllabic particles, quam., iam, et, etc., like all other inde- 
pendent words, have originally an accent, as in fact the gram- 
marians expressly declare ; if . they very frequently lose this 
accent, this happens simply because they are subordinated in 
sense to the other words of the sentence and, at the same time, 
in the majority of cases, cannot preserve their accent through 
the operation of the three-syllable law ; for it is certain that combi- 
nations like quam. mdgnus, quam. vi&xime, et s&ntit have as a rule 
only a single accent. Similarly it can scarcely be doubted that 
examples in which the second word is an iambus or a pyrrhic, 
i. e. quam, bene, et m.agis, cf. neque potest, neque scio, have com- 
monly no place for two separate accents in the rapid legato 
pronunciation of common life, which does not especially aim at 
the painful spelling out of single words or the precise placing 
of theoretical stresses.' The question remains whether in the 
examples just cited the accent falls on the monosyllable or on 
the principal word ; it will probably be correct to conclude here 
that both accents are equally correct and equally legitimate, that 
is, qudm bene, H m,agis, cf. nique potest, are as normal as quam. 
bine, et mdgis, cf. neque potest, and there seems no reason to 
suppose that in fugitive collocations such as these, which are 
not included under any of the traditional word-orders, either 

' Compare the warning, for example, in Gramm. Lat., Suppl., p. 228, 33 H. 
(=ScholI, De ace, p. 128) against pronouncing male sanus witii two accents, 
i. e. mdle sdnus, instead of malesdnus. 
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accentuation ever prevailed to the complete exclusion of the 
other, except in the later period when the recessive tendency was 
lost and the disinclination to place the accent upon a prefix became 
fully established. In all other periods the choice between the two 
accentuations is doubtless dependent chiefly upon the general 
rhythm or melody of the sentence, i. e. upon the sentence-accent.' 
The existence of the initial accent, however, even in the case of 
casual combinations like qudm bene, U magis, is very clearly 
shown by their free admission in those feet of Latin verse which 
conventionally require a tonic syllable to be placed in the arsis, 
viz. the third foot of the trimeter, the fifth foot of the hexameter 
and the first foot of the Adonic, while Cicero's well-known story 
(De div. II 84) of cdve w[e] eas ' pronounced nearly as catlneas 
points to the same conclusion. According to this view, in 
examples like those just cited, which show the accentuations 
H magis and et magis existing apparently side by side, we 
cannot admit, strictly speaking, that any ' recession ' of the 
accent has occurred in the case of et magis, but must consider 
the latter in every way an original accent ; we can only say that 
the recessive nature of the Latin accent renders two accents, i. e. 
H mdgis (cf. n^que potest^ quite unnecessary in such combina- 
tions. The term ' recession ' in its proper sense is rather to be 
applied to the very numerous cases of phrases and word-orders, 
in which the initial accent has entirely superseded the medial 
and alone remains in use, i. e. hatlscio, id scio, idagit, etc.; since, 
however, ' recession ' is the most convenient term to employ, 
on account of its brevity, I shall continue to use it of the former 
class of cases also, and content myself with pointing out that this 
use is in reality inexact.^ 

' English and Latin monosyllables have many points of similarity in 
respect to their variable accentuation. For vjrhile dissyllables and poly- 
syllables always have a fixed accent in English, our monosyllables are treated 
in each case either as accented or unaccented according to the choice of the 
poet ; cf. Dabney, Musical Basis of Verse, p. 32. 

'According to Skutsch, Forsch., p. 58, = catl n\e\ eas. 

'A collection of additional facts, bearing upon the coalescence of the Latin 
monosyllables in pronunciation and upon the Latin system of word-division, 
is omitted here from considerations of brevity. Besides the frequent writing 
of monosyllables together with the following word in Inscrr. (Corssen, 
Ausspr. II 2 868 ff.) and MSS (Wattenbach, Lat. Palaeogr.s, p. 76; Lindsay, 
Lat. Text. Emendation, p. 14), the approval of this custom by the gram- 
marians (Marius Victor., Keil, VI, 23, 7 ff.) and its retention in the writing 
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of many phrases of modern Italian, which involve the prepositions and the 
sentence-introducing conjunctions (see above, p. 151), it will be sufficient 
here to refer to Bahrens, praef. Poet. Lat. min., I, p. XII, and to L. MuUer, 
Res Metr.', p. 579, for the treatment of 'in ana' (v. 5), 'a/ vere' (11) 'ego 
sum' (10: enclisis of the substantive verb) as single words of six letters each 
in the ingeniously constructed verses of the carmina dtwdecim sapientium 
(Bahrens, IV, p. 120 f.). Two monosyllables are often similarly treated, as 
a« ^j/ (ibid., V. 5) ; for iamnunc and sivis similarly counted as single words, 
v. L. Muller, 1. 1., p. 581. The effect of the traditional word-order, in causing 
the combination of monosyllabic conjunction and pronoun to be felt as a 
single word, is further seen in the following: Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV, 22, 4 
astilla verum ilia femininum est; ib. IV 480, 18. Similar is the statement of 
the grammarians that a conjunction, like at (ad)^ may be ' prefixed ' to any case 
of a noun or to any verb, while a preposition, like ad {at), can commonly be 
'prefixed' to one case of a noun only or to a verb through composition (Prise, 
K. Ill 25, 24f.; Audax VII 351, I7f.; Suppl. LI). Thus we apparently have 
a play upon the two uses of the prefixed ad or at in Poe. 544: 

At trepidate saltem : nam vos aWproperare baud postulo, 

i. e., at — saltern (like at — tamen) and adproperare. The editors commonly correct 
to attrepidate, which seems unnecessary. — Again the close connection between 
the monosyllable and the following word in pronunciation is indicated by the 
complaint of Consentius (Keil, V 395, 7) that in the pronunciation of some sic 
ludit^a.% indistinguishable from si cludit. As is well known (Lindsay, L. L., 
pp. 122, 215), the monosyllables *cord, *terr, *ess^ med, ted, hisc(e), hosc(e), etc., 
long retained their final consonant in early Latin before an initial vowel, while 
haud (Cayer, K. VII g6, 4) and *hocc (Velius Longus, K. VII 54, 6) never lost 
the final consonant in this position, e. g. ' Aocc erat, alma parens' ; CIL. IX 
60, 3 terminus Aicc est. Cf. also Skutsch, Forsch., p. 60 f. 

elmira.n.y. r. S. Radford. 



